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THE NEW YORK “ TEACHERS’ ADVOCATE.” 


We ought, before this, to have made our acknowledgments 
to the New York ‘ Teachers’ Advocate,” for its leading arti- 
cle of March 3, 1848. Ina previous number of the Advo- 
cate, —that for February 4,— its Editors made some remarks, 
which showed a strange misapprehension of our views respect- 
ing corporal punishment. The occasion was this: In our Elev- 
enth Annual Report, we commended the question to the con- 
sideration of the government, whether, in a certain class of 
cases, Some coercion in the form of preventive measures would 
not be preferable to coercion in the form of punitive meas- 
ures, — that is, whether coercive restraints, to prevent wrong- 
doing, would not be better than coercive inflictions, to punish 
wrong-doing. In commenting upon this part of our Report, 
the “ Advocate” intimated that we had one logic for the rulers 
of the State, and another logic for the teachers of our schools. 
The “ Advocate ” seemed to think it had caught us in the in- 
consistency of recommending force to the government, in the 
last resort ; while, at the same time, we were withholding force 
from the teachers, under all circumstances. 

It was, we confess, the occasion to us both of surprise and 
pain, that the intelligent editors of the “‘ Advocate ” should be 
so uninformed, or misinformed, as to the doctrines which we 
have always advocated and defended publicly and privately, 
in writing and in speaking, in regard to the use of corporal 
punishment in schools; or, at least, that they should venture 
upon such expressions as*they did, without taking those ob- 
vious means to arrive at the truth, which would at once have 
rectified theirerror. 

As the matter has eventuated, however, we have less rea- 

on to regret the occurrence. Under its editorial head, for 
March 3, the “Advdcate”’ contains the following ‘“ amende 
honorable.” 

“ A correspondent whose communication is entitled to every 
respect, complains, that, in a recent notice of the 11th Annual 
Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of 
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Education of the State of Massachusetts, we have allowed 
ourselves, at least by fair implication, to charge the Secretary 
with seeking the entire abolishment of corporal punishment 
in our Common Schools. He refers us to various passages in 
the writings of Mr. Mann, wherein that gentleman declares 
his views on the subject, adding that the Secretary ‘ has neyv- 
er ceased to advocate and defend both the right and the duty 
of all teachers to maintain order in school, and should mild 
and persuasive means fail to do it, still to maintain order.’ 

‘«‘ Now, the short answer to all this, is, that, if this statement 
of Mr. Mann’s doctrine, in its plain and obvious import, bea 
correct one, then our views and his, in respect to this one 
point at least, are in most perfect coincidence. Yet, under the 
stimulus afforded by this correspondent, we confess we have 
taken some pains to ascertain, by reference to the Hon. Secre- 
tary’s writings, whether indeed it be true, that he, (the Secre- 
tary,) ‘has never ceased to advocate and defend both the right 
and the duty of all teachers to maintain order in school, and 
should mild and persuasive means fail to do it, still to main- 
tain order.’ The result is, that, leaving out all consideration 
of his modes and grounds of reasoning, his limitations and re- 
strictions, and his opinions of the nature and influence of cor- 
poral punishment in general,—leaving out all these things, we 
say, the result is, that we find Mr. Mann everywhere openly 
advocating the doctrine announced in the statement of our 
correspondent. 

‘And happy are we to find ourselves in agreement with the 
Hon. Secretary even as to results, whatever be the difference 
in the processes by which these results have been reached.” 





This is satisfactory to ourselves, and is proof of the honor 
and magnanimity of its authors. 

In some further remarks, which it is unnecessary to quote, 
and iv which, by the way, our concurrence is somewhat less 
hearty than in the preceding, the “ Advocate ” excuses itself 
for its misapprehensions, on the ground, that it had under- 
stood what we have said against the enormous abuses of cor- 
poral punishment, as being aimed at corporal punishment 1t- 
self. We think we can find a better excuse for the Advocate 
than this. 

In portraying the efficacy of gentleness and affection in the 
management of children, —of appeals to nobler motives as the 
spring of conduct, and to the charm of better methods in in- 
parting knowledge, as partial or total substitutes for physical 
force, it was our fortune to excite the hostility of a small clas 
of teachers, whose general doctrine, and whose general practice 
too, in regard to children, skipped over all the precepts and 
examples of Jesus Christ, paid a passing compliment to Sole 
mon, but found a genial home and a responsive spirit at the 
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wet of Herod the Tetrarch. Hence, we were doomed to the 
ommon fate of those who resist abuses, — that is, to incur the 
whole violence of the abuse we would retorm. As an obvious 
means for counteracting our efforts, and for resisting the ameli- 
vrations we would introduce, we were at once represented, — 
or rather misrepresented, — as opposed altogether to the use of 
corporal punishment in schools. ‘This misrepresentation was 
ydustriously circulated, in pamphlets, in lectures, in letters, 
aud by the open voice. It was circulated most diligently 
where there were the fewest means of knowing its untruth. 
Such was especially the case in New York. Heuce, it became 
, general opinion throughout that State, that our doctrine de- 
nounced and discarded the rod, as one of the means of school 
government. The “ Advocate ”’ itself, in its earlier days, (long 
before it came into the hands of its present editors, ) gave cur- 
reucy to these misstatements. But as it freed itself from cer- 
‘ain noxious influences, it changed its course; and though, 
under its former head, it never had the magnanimity to retract, 
yet it had so much of decency as to forbear. ‘Time and in- 
formation, however, have gradually put this clamorous error 
to silence. We presume we are greatly within bounds, when 
we say, that we have had direct communications from hun- 
dreds and hundreds of teachers belonging to the State of New 
York, expressive of their deep regret that they had done us 
uijustice on this point; and often accompanied by no gentle 
terms of indignation at the authors of the error they had been 
ied to imbibe.* 

‘The “Advocate” is pleased to add, ‘“ Never should we be 
able sufficiently to lament our conduct, could we be assured, 
that one word spoken by us could be made to signify opposi- 
tion to Mr. Mann, when engaged in the righteous endeavor 
overthrow tyranny, wherever practised, but especially in 
schools.” * * * Under such a state of things, in fact, 
verity of denunciation is the natural result of virtuous indig- 
nation.” * * * He that needlessly or wantonly punish- 
esa pupil, is not a teacher, but a traitor. For, surely, that 
sacred name belongs of right only to such as shudder instinct- 
ely at the idea of wounding wantonly even the feelings of a 
child. No! traitor, not teacher, let him be called, who, stand- 
ing professedly in loco parentis, violates every sentiment pro- 
per to a parent, and acts the demon under the plea of disci- 





be In Massachusetts, where our Annual Reports have been regularly circulated, 
wiere our printed lectures have been to some extent read, and our oral lectures 
and addresses often heard, efforts at misrepresentation, on this subject, have been 
*neountered by facts that no one could dispute, and therefore, have made far 
‘ss impression upon the public mind. ‘The latest falsifier, so far as we know, and 
tow, perhaps, the only one before the public, is Mr. Matthew Hale Smith. Mr. 
“mith, however, has acted in this matter under very peculiar obligations. Paley 
“a¥s, @man is bound to fulfil his promises or to speak the truth, on the ground of 
vneral expectation. On this ground of general expectation, Mr. Smith is bound to 
‘alsehood ; and, so far as we know anything about him, he fulfils the obligation 
vith unexampled fidelity. 
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pline. Against such, if any there be, it were traitorous not to 
os ‘thunder ;’ and, if these, and these only, form the objects of 
the Hon. Secretary’s indignation, that indignation is so right- 
eous that every good man must instantly take sides with him, 
and even to the death, against the common enemy.” 

We never have said, nor do we desire ever to say, or to hear 
anything stronger than this. 

We have one more word to say, with respect to the “ Advo- 
cate,” which we say in all kindness. If we are not laboring 
under a great mistake, we have seen one of our own remarks, 
on the subject of punishment, several times quoted in the Ad- 
vocate, without the qualification with which we accompanied 
it, and which we deem to be essential to its justness. The 
remark, as originally made, may be found on page 337 of our 
volume of Lectures, and is this: “ where a school is well 
conducted, the minimum of punishment shows the maximum 
of qualification.” This, our opponents have often quoted 
without the qualifying clause. Without this clause, we should 
deem it a most unsound and vicious rule. With the qualify- 
ing clause, we deem it a maxim incontrovertibly correct ; and 
those who have read the writings of foreign educationists, will 
have seen that it has passed into a proverb in the languages of 
Europe. 








[If our readers do not take Punch, or the Charivari, they will 
find an excellent substitute, as a provocative to laughter, in the 
following Dialogue. It shows how splendid a system can be 
built up by an ingenious man, on the basis of a few exceptions 
and anomalies. Ep. | 


GRAMMATICAL DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD.— LINDLEY MURRAY 
AND DR. WALLIS. 

Murray. Dost thou mean, friend, to say that the English 
verb never expresses time? I should think the very deriva- 
tion of the word tense from the Latin, tempus, or the French, 
temps, would expose the mistake. 

Wallis. A thing may be misnamed. But it is probable, 
that in this case, the name is correct and the derivation faulty. 
It seems to me that tense comes to us from tensus, the Latin 
for stretched out or extended, the verb in Latin and Greek, 
where the term was first used, being extended by additional 
terminations, of which there is no example in English, except 
in your imperfect tense. 

M. Dost thou mean, then, to say, that the English verb 
never expresses the time when the action it expresses is per- 
formed ? 

W. I am not prepared to go so far at present, although | 
have strong reasons to suspect that the time of the action 1s 
expressed by something apart from the verb. 
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M. Thou wilt not surely deny that there are three grand 
divisions of time, present, past and future. 

W. Surely not. 

M. ‘Then thou must allow three tenses at least. 

W. We must agree upon the meaning of the terms we 
use. What shall we understand by the word tense ? 

M. The manner of expressing the time in which an ac- 
tion is done. 

W. And you think the words which you call verbs al- 
ways do this ? 

M. Certainly. 

W. Then, when I say, J go, I declare exactly when I go, 
do 1? 

M. Certainly. J go means, J am going now ; this is the 
present tense. 

W. May I not say, “J go to morrow, or next year”? 

M. In such sentences, J go is an ellipsis for J will go. 

W. It would not be used for J will go, if it had not the 
jorce of Twill go. But how is it when I say, You go now 
and then to church, but I always go,” do I use an ellipsis of 
will go? 

M. Perhaps the verb go is not the best to illustrate my 
ideas. Let us take am, which never can express other than 
present time. 

W. Igo or Iam going to the city nert week. 

M. 'Thou must observe that J am going is an ellipsis for 
I shall go. 

W. Byno means. An ellipsis is an omission, or, at least, 
a contraction, but Iam going is a full expression, equivalent 
io I shall go, and not an ellipsis. 

M. ITshall expect soon to hear thee say that J will go, and 
! shall go express no future time. 

W. I certainly do say so. 

M. Does not I will go imply a future action ? 

W. Assuredly it does. 

M. Then thou must allow it to be a future tense. 

W. By no means. Allow me to ask which word, will or 
go, expresses the future ‘time. 

M. Will, of course, it is my sign of the future tense. 

W. But we have seen that go expresses future time with- 
out the aid of will. “I go every Christmas”; ‘I go to- 
morrow, and my son goes the day after” ; are correct English 
expressions. Let us take another view of the phrase, J will 
fo. {will something, do I not? And when J will to go, is 
the act of volition present or future ? 

M. Present, perhaps, but then the action is future. 

W. What action ? 

M. The action of going. 

W. Is that action certain ? 
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M. Surely it is. 

W. ‘Then suppose the expression to be, “I will not go;” 
which is future now, the willing or the going ? 

M. Neither, perhaps. But suppose thou puttest shall in- 
stead of will. 

W. ‘This only alters the meaning of the phrase and not 
its construction. If I say J shall go, L only express a present 
determination to do an action, Which may or may not be done, 
but which must, if ever done, follow my determination to do 
it. Nhalling and willing are both acts of the mind, like 
wishing, desiring, determining, intending, purposing: and “| 
wish to go,” “I desire to go,” “I determine to go,” “T in- 
tend to go,” “I propose to go,” and a thousand other similar 
phrases, are as much entitled to be called future tenses, as the 
two that you have selected from the thousand. 

M. Shall and will do not require the word to after them 
before the following infinitive, as the other words do. 

W. If the omission of the word fo authorizes you to make 
a future tense of shall go and will go, why not give the same 
distinction to “ I dare go, I need go, I let go, I make zo, T bid 
him go,” in all which expressions tie act of going must fol- 
low the desiring, needing, letting, making and bidding as 
much as it did just now the shalling and willing? Besides. 
it is well known that J shall go and J will go are what you 
eall ellipses of “TI shall te go” I will to go.” We can some- 
times even insert the fo without much offence to a good En- 
glish ear. Thus, when God says by the prophet, “Turn ye. 
turn ye, why will ye (to) die?” we show the true nature of will, 
and the true structure of the phrase, which even you would 
no longer call a future tense. 

M. Can it be that shall and will express no definite 
time ¢ 

W. I think they do not, for, if a person should say, I will 
go or I shall go, another might with propriety ask, when? 
and, now, next year, always or never, would be a perfectly 
correct answer. And here, you see, we have two grand divi- 
sions of time more than you claimed just now, viz, all-tim 
and no-time, always and never. 

M. Wilt thou allow no tenses then ? 

W. Tecan only allow that the verb has two forms, which 
you call present and imperfect tenses, and which I would call 
tenses, if what I consider the true meaning of the word tense 
be attached to it, viz. extension. 

M. Then thou wouldst have us confound all times and 
seasons ! 

W. By no means. I would use language as it has always 
been used, as it was used before you made a grammar. 

M. But granting that our verbs do not express time, as the 
Latin and Greek verbs ; appear to do, is it not necessary to have 
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»yrases corresponding to the Greek and Latin tenses? is not 
‘is convenient and indispensable ? 

W. It may be convenient for the few who study Greek and 
Latin to know what English phrases correspond to the tenses 
i those languages, but it can be of no use to the millions 
who never study any language but English. Nobody, I think 
will pretend that we cannot express our ideas in our own 
way, or that children and the illiterate do not express their 
volitions definitely, without knowing that certain English phra- 
ves correspond to certain tenses in certain dead languages. 
Strike out all the moods and tenses, as you may, and as I did 
inmy English Grammar, and there is very little left to perplex 
the learner. 

M. But thou art compelled to allow two forms of the 
English verb, and [I should like to know if what I call the 
present tense is ever used when speaking of past time. Canst 
ihou give me one example ? , 

W. Yes, ten thousand. In conversation we constantly 
use the present for the past. The poet in describing the terri- 
ble avalanche that destroyed Goldau, says, 

“ Slowly it came in its mountain wrath, 
Anil the forests vanished before its path, 
And the rude cliffs bowed, and the waters fled,” &c. 

But he might have said, by a figure of rhetoric, which, I 
think, is called Vision, 

Slowly it comes in its mountain wrath, 

And the forests vanish before its path, 

And the rude cliffs bow, and the waters five, &c, 
Nobody is deceived by this form of expression. 

M. Perhaps not, but I think it would puzzle thee to give 
in instance of the use of the past tense for the present. 

W. What do you call the past tense of shall and will? 

M. Should and would. 

W. When I say, “I should go or I would go, if he would 
let me,” do should and would express past time? 

M. No, but then they do not express present time, they are 
future. 

W. Very well, I only asked this question incidentally, be- 
cause it has often amused me to hear your followers speak of 
the past tense of your futures, shall and will. To the point, 
then. We often use your past tense for the present, when the 
word if precedes it ; thus, “If I loved money I could get it ;” 
“If | were wise I should be more honest.” Friend Murray, 
you may depend upon it, that, when you changed the simple 
English Grammar that I taught a century before you were 
born, for the complex one that goes by your name, you did a 
serious mischief. 

M. I fear that my innovation, for such it was, cannot be 
justified on the ground of truth and expediency. But, friend 
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Wallis, if the verb does not determine its own time, pray how 
is it determined, for it cannot always be accompanied by an 
adverb ? 

W. You must examine a great number of sentences with 
a view to this point, and to start you in the inquiry, I will just 
give you the Lord’s prayer, that you may see how often the 
nature of the case, and not the verb, or any other word, settles 
the question of time. 

“Our Father which art (always) in heaven, hallowed be 
(henceforth) thy name. Thy kingdom come (soon). Thy will 
be done (now and hereafter) on earth, as it 2s (always) in hea- 
ven. Give us (this day) our daily bread ; and forgive us (now 
and hereafter) our trespasses, as we forgive (hereafter) those 
who (hereafter) trespass against us. And dead us (hereafter) 
not into temptation, but deliver us (constantly) from evil, for 
thine ts the kingdom, &c. (forever).” 

Perhaps, before you have finished your examination of this 
prayer, you will be able to settle the tense of your imperative 
mood, which I believe you did not attempt when you made 
your grammar. 

M. Farewell, friend Wallis; I wish I could re-visit the 
earth, and prepare a revised edition of my book, for, although 
thine is full of truth, mine is far more popular; and, great as 
the truth is, I fear it will not speedily prevail. 

W. B. F. 





GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


We proceed now to use the preceding processes, in order to 
find the greatest common divisor of numbers. 

A divisor of a number is that by which the given number 
may be divided without a remainder. A common divisor of 
two or more numbers, is that which will divide each number 
without a remainder. ‘The greatest common divisor of two or 
more numbers, is the largest number which will divide each 
of the given numbers without a remainder. The divisor of a 
number must contain one or more of the prime factors of the 
number, and no other. This is evident, and may be stated 
thus: a number can be divided by another only when it con- 
tains all the prime factors of the divisor; for, otherwise, it is 
separable into factors which it does not contain, and this is ab- 
surd. A common divisor, therefore, of two or more numbers, 
can contain no prime factor not contained in each number; 
and the greatest common divisor must contain all the prime 
factors common to all the numbers. 


450=2x3x3x5x5 
1260=2x2x3x3x5x7 
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We see, in looking at these factors, that 2 and 4 divide each 
number, and that 3 divides each twice, and that no other of the 
obtained factors will divide both numbers: hence 2x3x3x5 
—9) is the greatest common divisor of the numbers 450, 1260, 
because it contains all the prime factors common to both. 

The pupil may therefore separate the given numbers into 
their prime factors, and, writing down those prime factors 
common to all the numbers, find their product, which will be 
the divisor sought. Many simplifications will be used by the 
qualified teacher, and the well-taught pupil. I adda few of 
them : 

Let the pupil notice whether the smallest number is or not 
contained in each of the others ; for example: Find the G. C. 
D. (greatest common divisor,) of 673, 2019, 4711; here 673 
divides each of the numbers, and is, therefore, the G. C. D. 
Again, since each number contains all the prime factors of 
the divisor, it is often the best way to separate one of the given 
numbers, choosing, of course, the one best adapted to our pur- 
pose, into its prime factors, and to try which of these, if any, 
are contained in the other numbers. This method enables us 
frequently to determine, even by inspection, that no common 
divisor but unity, exists between the given numbers. For ex- 
ample: Determine the G. C. D. between 25, 684, 29635. We 
notice here that 5 is the on/y prime number that divides 25 ; 
and as 5 does not divide both the other numbers, there is no 
common divisor between the given numbers. 

Example: Reduce $§$% to its lowest terms. 2025 x81 x25. 
Now the numerator is divisible by 3 and not by 9, and by 5 
and not by 25. This is determined by applying the laws of 
divisibility formerly given. Hence, when we have divided the 
numerator and the denominator of the fraction by 3 and 5, or 
by 15, we have reduced it to its lowest terms. 

The foregoing method may be conveniently applied in most 
cases ; but when the numbers are large, and especially when 
they are composed of high prime numbers, it may be advan- 
tageously connected with the following : 

To determine the greatest common divisor of two numbers 
by means of their remainders after division. 

Ist. Any number which will divide two numbers, will di- 
vide their remainder after division. 

Take, for example, 799, 289. Dividing the former by the 
latter, we find the quotient to be 2, and the remainder 221; 
that is, 799=2 x 2894-221. Now any number which will ex- 
actly divide 799 and 289, must also exactly divide 221; for 
otherwise, as in the supposed imperfect division of 221, a frac- 
tion would be obtained; we should have an integer equal to 
the sum of an integer and a fraction, which would be absurd. 
— from considerations entirely similar, we should obtain this 
rule : 
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2d. Any number that will divide one of two numbers and 
their remainder after division, will divide the other number, 

Let us, as in the above example, divide 289 by 221; and go 
on, continually dividing the last divisor by the last remainder ; 
the result inay be exhibited thus: 

799 —2 x 2894-221 

289=—1 x 221+68 

221=3 x 68+17 
68—4~x 17 

Now we say that the greatest common divisor between 68 
(the last divisor,) and 17 (the last remainder, ) is also the great- 
est common divisor between 799 and 289, (the original num- 
bers.) Because from the two rules already deduced, it follows 
that the Jurgest number which will divide both 17 and 63, is 
the largest which will divide both 68 and 221; and hence also 
is the largest that will divide both 289 and 799. 

We give the following rule : 

“'To find the greatest common divisor of two numbers, di- 
vide the larger number by the smaller; if there is no remain- 
der, the smallest number is the greatest common divisor. 

If there is a remainder, divide the smaller of the two num- 
bers by this remainder; and if the division is exact, this first 
remaiider is the G, C. D. 

If this second division gives a remainder, divide the first re- 
mainder by the second; and thus continue to divide the re- 
mainder before the last, by the last remainder, until an exact 
quotient is obtained; then the last divisor which is employed 
will be the G. C. D. sought. 

If the last remainder is unity, the two given numbers must 
be prime to each other, since they have no common divisor but 
unity.”—Bourdon Arith. T. 





[Translated for the Massachusetts Common School Journal. | 
AN ADDRESS TO THE MAGISTRATES AND COMMON COUNCILS OF 
ALL THE CITIES OF GERMANY IN BEHALF OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
BY MARTIN LUTHER. 1525. 

Grace and Peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Prudent, wise, and dear Sirs, — Although I, having 
now been banished and outlawed for three years, should be 
obliged to keep silence, had [ respected the command of men 
more than that of God (as many, indeed, both great and small, 
in the German territories, from that cause, assail incessantly 
what I have said and written, and shed much blood on that 
account,) yet, since God has opened my mouth, and bidden 
me to speak, and, moreover, stands by me so firmly, and with- 
out any counsel or effort of mine, strengthens and extends my 
cause the more, the more the people rage, and acts as if He 
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held their rage in derision and contempt, as the second Psalm 
vy. 4, says. (By which alone, one may perceive, if he is not 
rendered obdurate, that this cause must be God’s own. For 
here the peculiar manner of God’s word and work appears, 
which always spread most when most oppose it, and seek to 
check it); therefore will I speak, as Esaias said, and not be si- 
lent while I live, until the righteousness of Christ breaks forth 
like a flash of light, and his saving grace be lighted like a lamp. 
And I pray you all now, my dear gentlemen and friends, that 
you will take this writing and exhortation of mine in a frie ndly 
manner and lay it to heart. For, whatever I may be myself, 
still | can boast before God with a clear conscience, that I seek 
herein not my own interest, which would be much more easily 
secured by silence ; but I truly think from my heart, believe it 
or not who will, that God has raised me up for a benefactor to 
allGermany. And this I wish you distinctly to understand, 
that, if you hearken to me, you hearken not to me, but to 
Christ ; and whoever hearkens not to me, despises not me, but 
Christ. 

Therefore, I pray you all, beloved gentlemen and friends, for 
(iod’s sake and for the sake of the poor youth, that you will 
not make so little of this thing as many do, who do not see 
what the Prince of the world purposes. For it is a great and 
a serious thing, in which Christ and all the world are deeply 
concerned, that we help and counsel the young ; for thereby 
we are all helped and counselled. And remember, that the 
quiet, secret, malicious temptations of the devil must be ward- 
ed off by great Christian earnestness. If we must annu- 
ally expend so much upon guns, roads, bridges, dams, and 
many other similar things, that a city may have peace and 
enjoy conveniences, why should we not still rather apply as 
much to poor and needy youth, and also convert a clever man 
or two into schoolmasters. For verily, God Almighty has now 
visited us mercifully, and brought us a golden year. We have 
now the most highly cultivated and learned young gentlemen 
and men, ornamented with language and all arts, who would 
be useful, if wanted, to teach the young people. Is it not 
obvious that we can now prepare a boy in three years, so that 
he will know more in his fifteenth or eighteenth year, than 
formerly all the universities and cloisters could have made him 
know? Indeed, what are those who have formerly studied in 
universities and cloisters but asses and blockheads? Twenty, 
aye, forty years a man studied, and knew then neither Latin 
nor German. I pass in silence now the infamous, shameless 
life by which the noble youth therein have been so sadly 
ruined. 

But now, God has so richly favored us, and given us such 
an abundance of those who can teach and educate the young 
fitly, that it is our duty not to give his mercy to the winds, or 
to let it knock in vain at our door. When He stands before 
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our door, blessed are we if we open to him; when He greets 
us, blessed are we who answer him. If we disregard the call, 
so that He pass by, who will recall him? Let us now look 
upon our former need and misery, and the darkness wherein 
we have dwelt. I deem that Germany has never heard so 
much of God’s word as now; indeed we can trace nothing of 
it in history. If we let this pass without thanks or honor, it 
is to be feared that we shall suffer yet blacker darkness and 
calamity. Beloved Germans, buy, because the market is before 
your door; assemble together, for the sun shines, and the 
weather is fair; use God’s merey and word, for they are at 
hand. For, be it known to you, that God’s word and mercy is 
a moving show er, that falls not again where it has once fallen. 
It fell once upon the Jews, but lost is lost, they now have 
nothing. Paul brought it upon Greece, but lost is lost there, 
too; now they have the Turks. Rome and the Latins have 
also had it, they now have the Pope. And ye, Germans, need 
not think that you will have it for ever, for ingratitude and 
neglect will not suffer it to remain. Therefore, let him who 
can, seize and hold it ; lazy hands bring an evil year. 

God’s command moves so often’ through Moses — “ Parents 
shall teach their children,” that even the 78th Psalm says: — 
‘“* As he has so earnestly commanded our fathers to make known 
to the children, and to teach the children’s children.”? And 
this also is shown in the Fourth Commandment of God, 
wherein he has enjoined upon children obedience to their pa- 
rents, even with the penalty of death upon the disobedient. 
And for what other end do we, aged, live, than to watch over, 
teach and educate the young? It is not possible for giddy 
youth to teach and watch over themselves ; therefore, God has 
commanded us, who are old and experienced, to do what is 
good for them, and will demand a heavy reckoning with us 
for the same. To this end Moses says, in Deut. 32 : —“ Ask 
thy father, who will tell thee, the old men will show it to 
thee.” 

But it is a sin and a shame that it has come to this with us, 
that we must now arouse ourselves and be aroused, to educate 
our children and youth, and to consider their interests ; where- 
as, nature herself should move us to this, and the example of 
the heathen variously instructs us. There is no irrational brute 
which does not watch over and teach its young what it can, ex- 
cept the Ostrich, of which God says, Job 39: ‘ That he is as 
hard to his young as if they were not his, and lets his eggs lie 
upon the ground.” And of what avail will it be, that we 
should have and do everything else, and be like pure saints, if 
we neglect that for which we chiefly live, namely, to take 
charge of the young? I hold also that of all the sins of the 
world, none is so heavy before God, or deserves such fearful 
punishment, as precisely this towards the young, that we do 
not educate them. 
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Oh, woe to the world forever and eternally! Children are 
born daily and grow up among us, and alas, there is no one 
who will undertake the cause of the poor youth, but things are 
suffered to go on as they do! 

Yet thou sayest, “all this is said to parents ; what does that 
concern the members of the council and the magistrates ?” 
That is all true; but what if parents do not attend to it? Who 
shall do it then ? Shall we, therefore, let it alone, and the chil- 
dren be neglected? How will the magistrates and council ex- 
cuse themselves and make it appear that such a duty does not 
belong to them? There are many reasons why the parents do 
not do it. In the first place, there are not many so pious 
and reasonable that they would do it even if they could; but 
like the Ostriches they harden themselves towards their young, 
and itends with this, that they have cast their eggs from them, 
have engendered children, and do no more for them. Now 
these children must nevertheless live in the same town, among 
us and with us. How then can reason, and most of all, Chris- 
tian charity suffer them to grow up ill-bred, and be poison and 
vermin to other children, so that at last a whole town is ruin- 
ed, as happened to Sodom, Gomorrah and Gabo, and a few other 
cities. 

In the second place, the greatest number of parents are, alas! 
unfit for the duty, and do not know children should be taught 
and educated. ‘They have learned nothing themselves except 
to take care of the belly, and strange people are they indeed to 
teach and educate children well. 

In the third place, although many parents may be fitted and 
would willingly do it, they have scarcely time to spare from oth- 
er business and from housekeeping, and necessity also compels 
them to employ an ordinary, low domestic to take care of their 
children. Each family must then keep a particular one for 
themselves. But that would be too heavy upon common men, 
and many a fine child would be neglected on account of pov- 
erty. Therefore so many parents die and leave orphans behind 
them; and how they are taken care of by guardians, experi- 
ence may teach us, even if this circumstance did not, that God 
called himself the father of the orphan, as of those who are ne- 
glected by every body else. There are a few also who have 
no children, and they take no interest in the matter. 

It therefore belongs to the council and the magistrates to give 
their chief care and industry to the education of the young. 
For since the whole property, honor, body and soul of the State 
are committed to their trust, they would be recreant before God 
and the world, if they did not seek the prosperity and improve- 
ment of the State with all their might, night and day. Now 
the prosperity of a State lies not herein, that great treasures 
shall be collected, firm walls and fine houses be built, many ri- 
fles and much armor be secured ;- indeed, where there is much 
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of these, and reckless fools come into possession of them, it is 
so much the greater injury to the State itself; but that is a 
State of the best and richest prosperity, health and power, that 
has so much more elegant, learned, intelligent, honorable and 
well-educated citizens, who know how, indeed, not only to col- 
lect treasures and all earthly goods, but how to keep and use 
them rightly. 

Since, then, a State must have skilful people, and the great- 
est injury, need and complaint is that such people are wanting, 
we must not wait until they grow of themselves; neither can 
they be hewn out of stones, or carved out of wood ; neither 
will God perform a miracle, so long as men can attain their 
object through other benefits shown. ‘Therefore, we must be 
careful to apply our trouble and means to educating and mak- 
ing them. Who is to blame, that in all States skilful peo- 
ple are scattered so thinly, if not the magistracy, who have let 
the young grow up as wood grows in the forest, and have not 
seen to it how they were t taught and educated? It is for this 
reason that it it has grown so uwregularly (unordentlich ) and fur- 
nishes no building timber, but is a useless hedge, good only for 
fuel. 

There must be civil government. If therefore we should 
permut perfect dolts and stocks to rule, when we can prevent 
it, it would be barbarous and brutal. Let us rather make 
swine and wolves rulers, and set them over those who will 
not think how they are governed by men. It is a barba- 
rous crime when one thinks no farther ahead than this, viz: 
We will reign now ;—what is it to us how it shall be with 
those who come after us? Not over men, but over swine and 
dogs, should those rule, who think of nothing but their own 
interest and honor. Should the greatest care be taken to 
choose none but highly learned and skilful people to be educa- 
ted for rulers, there would still be care and trouble enough to 
make all go well, How will it be then, if no one lends a 
helping hand ? 

(Zo be Continued in our next Number.) 





The total value of property in Great Britain is estimated at 

$25,000,000,000, and the annual products at $2,500,000,000, 
whic h, if equally divided, would give to each family of five 
persons, about $5,000, and of the annual products, $500. 

The value of property in the United States is estimated at 
$6,000,000,000, and the annual products, at $1,200,000,000, 
which, equally divided, would give each family $1,500 of 
property, and $300 of annual products. 

Of the teachers employed in North Wales, 601 receive in- 
comes less than the wages of the lowest class of skilled me- 
chanics, 401 less than the common agricultural laborers, and 
420 have no emoluments whatever. 
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Ixsect Comrorts.—Insects, generally, must lead a truly 
jovial life. Think what it must be to lodge in a lily. Imagine 
a palace of ivory or pearls, studded with pillars of silver and 
capitals of gold, all exhaling such a perfume as never arose 
from human censer. E'ancy, again, the fun of tucking your- 
self up for the night in the folds of a rose, rocked to slee ‘p by 
the gentle sighs of the summer air, and nothing to do when 
you awake but to wash yourself in the de »w-drop and to fall to 
and eat your bedclothes. One cannot, indeed, wonder at the 
amenity of an earwig, or the suavity of a ladybird under such 
circumstances 





Temperance.—The National Temperance Society of Kng- 
Jand, in their late report, say, “ that, from the 5th of January, 
Is01, to the 5th of January, 1847, there were consumed, in 
the United Kingdom, 1,025,628,668 imperial gallons of spirits, 
in the purchase of which, £666,651,600 were expended. For 
the same period, “ the number of gallons of wine for home 
consumption, was 275,130,993. The duty on this wine was 
£92,296,917. Krom the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there hav e been in the U nited Kingdom about fifteen hundred 
millions of bushels of malt charged with duty,—the duty 
alone amounting to more than two hundred and twe uty-three 
millions of pounds sterling, and the estimated cost of which 
was little less than six hundred millions of pounds, (almost 
three billions of dollars), or nearly five-sixths of the present 
amount of the National Debt. 





It is estimated that there are 3,500,000 houses in Great 
Britain. Of these only 500,000 pay a window tax. A house 
must have more than seven windows to be subject to the tax. 
The income derived from this tax is estimated at £1,600,000 
(about $8,000,000). Dr. Southwood Smith has declared that 
io sanitary reform can be complete till this tax is removed ; 
and Mr. Bieas, the President of the Carpenters’ Society, has 
expressed a similar opinion. Ireland is exempt from the win- 
dow tax. If it were levied on houses having more than seven 
panes of glass, instead of seven windows, a great part of the 
Irish houses would escape. 





A Pagan Prayer.—Few Christian prayers carry with them, 
in words so few and simple, so much of the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity as the following prayer of Sadi the Persian: “ Great 
God! have pity on the wicked, for thou did’st everything for 
the good when thou madest them good.” 
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THE FASHIONABLE LADY’S PRAYER. 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
And pies and cakes besides, 

To load the stomach, pain the head, 
And choke the vital tides ; 

And if too soon a friend decays, 
Or dies in agony, 

We'll talk of God’s mysterious ways,” 
And lay it all to Thee. 


Give us, to please a morbid taste, 
In spite of pain and death, 
Consumption strings around the waist, 
Almost to stop the breath ; 
Then, if infirmity attends 
Our stinted progeny, 
In visitation for our sins, 
We'll lay it all to Thee. 


Give us good houses, large and tall 
To look the cabins down, 

And servants dodging at our call, 
And shaking at our frown: 

The poor, however worthy they, 
We'll treat quite scornfully, 

Then sixpence pay, communion day, 
And settle up with Thee. 


We do disdain to toil and sweat, 
Like girls of vulgar brood! 

Of labor give us not a bit, 
For physic nor for food ; 

And if, for lack of exercise, 
We lack the stamina 

Of those we trample and despise, 
We'll lay it all to Thee. 


If any curse we have forgot, 
That on a votary 

Fashion lets fall, withhold it not, 
But send it grievously ; 

And if too hard the mill-stone light, 

For frail humanity ; 

We'll never blame ourselves a mite, 

But lay it all to Thee. 


Yes, give us coffee, wine, and tea, 
And hot things introduce,— 

The stomach’s warm bath, thrice a day, 
To weaken and reduce! 

Aud if, defying nature’s laws, 
Dyspeptic we must be, 

We scorn to search for human cause, 
But lay it all to Thee. 





When thou dost tell another’s jests, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need : 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin: 
He pares his apple who will cleanly feed. 








i All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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